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In the natural history of seals there is very much that 
yet remains to be elucidated. This need not surprise 
us when we consider the ignorance which exists con- 
cerning mammalia much more within our reach than 
these marine animals. We have not, indeed, as Cuvier 
remarks, the means, except by deduction and analogy, 
of ascertaining the habits of these half amphibious 
animals, while procuring their sustenance at the bottom 
of the sea; nor have we often the opportunity of 
watching them, in an efficient manner, in their favourite 
haunts, the isolated sterile rock, or the most retired and 
deserted strand. We are, however, acquainted with 
the physical structure of the animal, and possess some 
knowledge of its character and habits, 

The family of Phocg includes a considerable variety 

Vou, IV, . 





of species, the distinguishing characteristics of which it 
is not necessary to enumerate. We shall state the 
circumstances of structure and habit in which they all 
agree, unless otherwise mentioned. The form of the 
body of the seal bears a general resemblance to that of 
a fish. The short limbs are chiefly enveloped in the 
common integument, the part which appears externally 
serving the purpose of a fin or paddle. The hind feet 
are placed at the extremity of the body in the same 
direction with it, serving the purpose of a caudal fin: 
the fore feet also are adapted to swimming; and the 
toes in both the fore and hind feet are furnished with 
claws, and united by a membrane. Neither the thighs 
nor legs of either the fore or hind extremities are 
visible, which gives an appearance of ena shortness 
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to the limbs. This occasions the animals to crawl on 
iand with great awkwardness and seeming difficulty ; 
but they move easily and gracefully in the water. By 
means of their fore-feet they can lay hold of objects 
with sufficient firmness to drag themselves up shores, 
and even on shoals of ice, however slippery they may 
be. Even on land they move with more quickness 
than their appearance would lead one to expect ; so 
that it frequently happens that when they have been 
dangerously wounded, hunters are unable to overtake 
them before they get to the water's edge and throw 
themselves in. 

The tail is very short, and is placed between the hind 
feet. Some of the species are furnished with external 
ears, while others have only small auditory orifices. 
The eyes are large and prominent; and the nostrils 
open or close at the will of the animal. The upper 
lip is provided with strong whiskers, and the body is 
usually covered with hair. The internal structure of 
seals is similar to that of Jand quadrupeds, and atmo- 
spheric respiration is therefore indispensable to their 
existence, though they are capable of remaining under 
water a long time. In the arctic regions seals are 
sometimes found under the ice at the distance of many 
miles from. open water; and they then form circular 
breathing holes, even though the ice should be several 
feet thick. These openings are kept clear; but the 
surface is allowed to freeze over partially, so as to con- 
ceal them effectually, except from very experienced 
eyes. Cuvier remarks that the nostrils of the seal are 
seldom opened except when it is desirous of expelling 
the air from its lungs, or introducing fresh air. They 
then assume a circular form. Respiration in the 
seal is extremely unequal, and often performed after 
long intervals. There are generally from eight to 
ten seconds between each inspiration, and the operation 
is sometimes suspended for half a minute without 
apparent inconvenience. It would seem that the nostrils 
are habitually closed, and that the act of opening them 
is attended with some effort. The quantity of air, 
however, that enters the lungs must be considerable, 
to judge from the motion of the sides, and the air 
expelled at each respiration. The quantity of the air 
seems to compensate for the paucity of the inspirations ; 
for few animals have more natural heat ora greater 
quantity of blood than the seal. 

The dental system varies considerably in the different 
species, and would seem to indicate a corresponding 
diversity in their habits; but the form of the teeth and 
jaws shows them, to be mostly carnivorous, and their 
food appears to consist generally of ‘fish, crabs, and 
sea-birds, which they are able to surprise while swim- 
ming. The mastication, at least in the common seal, 
goes no farther than to reduce the prey to such dimen- 
sions as may render it barely capable of passing the 
larynx and esophagus. To produce this effect they 
generally confine themselves to pressing the prey 
between their teeth, not so as to divide it in pieces, 
but merely to contract it in size. Sometimes they 
will tear their prey with their claws ; but they dre more 
frequently observed to swallow it entire, even when 
apparently too large for their mouths. Thus they are 
frequently compelled to raise their heads to facilitate 
the operation of deglutition, so that the weight of the 
aliments may contribute to make them slide into the 
cesophagus and stomach, and favour the efforts of the 
muscles. Nature has facilitated this operation, not 
only by providing the animal with the means of dis- 
tending excessively all the parts through which the 
aliment must pass, but has also supplied them abund- 
antly with a viscous saliva, which fills the mouth to 
such a degree, that during deglutition it escapes in 


long threads ; and this is also observed to take place 


even when the seal only perceives its prey. 
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The females produce two or three young, generally 
in the winter season; continue to feed them for about 
a fortnight in the place where they were brought forth ; 
and suckle them nearly in an upright position, resting 
on their hind legs. When the cubs have acquired 
sufficient strength to contend with the waves, the 
mother conducts them to the water, and teaches them 
to swim about in search of food. The attachment of 
seals to others of the same species, and especially to 
their own offspring, is highly interesting. When in 
danger, the safety of her cubs is the chief object of 
attention with the mother, and even when badly wounded 
she is often known to succeed in carrying them off to 
sea in her mouth, The male parent, particularly of 
the ursine seal, seems to take scarcely less delight in 
the young than the mother. While basking in the sun 
upon the shore, he eyes them with the greatest com- 
placency, and expresses his satisfaction by licking and 
kissing them as they sport and tumble about, and 
engage in sham fights before him. Seals are many 
years in attaining their full growth, and Buffon is in- 
clined to believe that the duration of their lives often 
extends beyond a century. 

All the species of seal live in herds, or families, more 
or less numerous, along the shores of the sea, and are 
fond of sunning themselves, and of sleeping upom the 
beaches, rocks, or ice-banks. When they do this in 
situations in which they are apprehensive of danger, 
instinct, or perhaps we should say experience, : has 
taught them to take the precaution to post a sentinel 
to give an alarm when he observes any thing to excite 
apprehension: besides which, the common seal, while 
thus reposing, raises its head at frequent intervals, and 
looks around to observe that all is safe within its range 
of vision. In situations where they rarely experience 
disturbance, they sleep very profoundly and are easily 
surprised. In Iceland, and perhaps elsewhere, the seal 
has also a useful friend in the great sea-gull. In that 
country, the sportsmen, who are usually well acquainted 
with the haunts of the seal, raise up little bulwarks to 
conceal their approach, or wait for them behind a rock ; 
the gull, however, understands these approaches, and 
frequently baffles all the precautions of the hunter by 
flying over his head and screaming close to the seal. If 
the latter does not take the alarm, the bird strikes him 
on the head, and as soon as he slips into the water seems 
perfectly conscious that he is no longer in danger*, 

Fights sometimes occur between the different species, 
between different herds of the same species, and be- 
tween some species and the bears. But seals. are 
generally of a pacific disposition: they avoid man 
when it is in their power to do so; but, when they 
have no other resource, defend themselves with a great 
deal of courage. They are in general very tenacious 
of life, and survive wounds which would kill most 
animals; but they are, on the other hand, much more 
easily despatched by blows on the head than most 
other quadrupeds. The size of the animal varies ex- 
ceedingly in the different species. The full-grown 
bottle-nose seal measures from eleven to eighteen feet 
in length, and from seven to eleven in circumference ; 
the length of the morse is from fifteen to eighteen feet, 
and that of the common seal is only from four to six 
feet. The flesh of some species is held in considerable 
estimation, while that of others is scarcely eatable, even 
by sailors long confined to salt food. 

Few quadrupeds are more extensively diffused, in 
the different species, than the seals. They in general 
seem to prefer cold climates, but there is scarcely any 
sea on the shores of which they are not found. The 
appearance of the common seal is quite familiar on the 
northern and western shores of Scotland. Though 
properly a marine animal, the seal is found in fresh-* 
, * Quarterly Review, vol, vii., 1812, . 
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water lakes, as those of Baikal, Ladoga, and Onega ; 
but in such situations it is of an unusually small size, 
but so fat as to appear almost a shapeless mass. Seals, 
indeed, become in general very fat. Their oil, as well 
as their skins, are important objects of commerce. The 
oil is pure, and adapted to all the purposes for which 
whale oil is used; and the skins are extensively em- 
ployed by trunk-makers, saddlers, hatters, and others. 
Expeditions are fitted out from Europe and the United 
States for the sole purpose of catching seals. The 
Americans, in particular, annually visit the South Seas 
in search" of these quadrupeds. A “sealing” voyage, 
with them, sometimes lasts three or more years, and 
the crews are exposed to very great hardships: they 
are often left in detachments upon small desert islands 
for months, for the purpose of hunting the animals to 
greater advantage; and years have sometimes elapsed 
before they have been able to obtain a release. 

The seals are still more important to the natives of 
the barbarous countries on whose shores they are most 
abundantly found than to Europeans. The following 
account of the uses of the animal to the Aleutian 
islanders, from Langsdorff’s Voyage round the World, 
is very generally applicable in such circumstances. 
“The animal forms such an essential article to the 
subsistence of the Aleutians in a variety of ways, that it 
may be truly said they would not know how to live 
without it. Of its skin they make clothes, carpets, 
thongs, shoes, and many household utensils; nay, their 
canoes are made of a wooden skeleton with the skin of 
the sea-dog (the common seal) stretched over it. The 
flesh is eaten, and of the fat an oil is made, which, 
besides being used as an article of nourishment, serves 
to warm and light their huts. The cesophagus is used 
for making breeches and boots, and the large blown-up 
paunch serves as a vessel for storing up liquors of all 
kinds. Of the entrails are made garments to defend 
them against rain, and they also serve instead of glass 
to admit light into their habitations: the bristles of the 
beard are used, like ostrich feathers in Europe, as 
ornaments for the head; there is, consequently, no part 
of the animal that is not turned to some use.” 

The hunting of seals is consequently prosecuted with 
great eagerness, and in various modes, by the Green- 
landers, Finlanders and others. The mode generally 
used by the former people is exhibited in our engraving. 
The Kamtschatkadales connect strong ideas of honour 
and glory with the hunting of the Maned seal. In the 
chase of a single animal they will expose themselves to 
the greatest dangers, wandering over the waves for 
days together without any other guide than precarious 
glimpses of the sun and moon; and he who kills the 
greatest number, either by blows of a long stick or with 
poisoned arrows, is regarded as the most heroic. As 
the adventurous sportsmen deem it disgraceful to leave 
any part of their game behind them, they sometimes 
overload their limber and crazy boats, and, disdaining 
to save their lives by relinquishing any portion of their 
highly-prized acquisitions, proudly perish with them in 
the waves, 





SAREPTA. 
{From a Correspondent.) 
THERE are towns which the gazetteers dismiss in three 
or four lines, and the names of which are printed in 
small letters in the map, if they find a place there at all. 
Yet some of them are, from peculiar circumstances, 
invested with such interest, that their images are dis- 
tinctly pictured on the traveller's mind, and their re- 
membrance more frequently recurs than many of much 
‘oftier pretensions. Sarepta is one of these places; and 
though seldom described in books of reference, it occupies 
a place of considerable prominence among our own 
recollections of a journey performed, in the year 1829, 
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from St. Petersburgh to the southern limit of the Russian 
empire. 

Sarepta is a smal! town in that empire, situated 
about twenty-four miles below the town of Tzaritzin, on 
the river Sarpa, near the point of its junction with the 
great river Wolga. It is therefore situated so near the 
line which separates Europe from Asia, that it seems 
not at all agreed which division of the globe it is in. The 
circumstances that invest Sarepta with the interest to 
which we have alluded, are those which render it an 
oasis, both moral and physical, in the wilderness and 
solitary place where it stands. Let the reader imagine 
a spot marked out in the midst of the naked desert, and 
planted and made fruitful by the hand of man; in this 
spot stands a town, from which the traveller may 
proceed in any given direction for thousands of miles 
without finding another in the least resembling it. 
Instead of cottages built with the trunks of trees, and 
arranged in one long street, as is customary in the small 
towns and large villages of Russia, the town is laid out 
in several short and wide streets, all of which meet in a 
fine large square, in the midst of which there is a foun- 
tain; and the houses, some of which are large and all 
commodious, are built of brick and stone; the front 
too is usually covered with plaster washed with lime 
or yellow ochre, while before each house, as is common 
in England, but rare in Russia, there is a little 
railed garden for choice flowers. The streets are also 
lined and the square ornamented with fine tall poplars ; 
and every thing concurs to give to the traveller such a 
Jeeling of the moral beauty of neatness and order as it 
is scarcely possible he can ever again realize, because 
so strong and beautiful a contrast to all that a most 
extensive region exhibits can hardly elsewhere be found. 
This is Sarepta. It seemed to us, when we first saw 
it, as if the little town, with its gardens, vineyards, and 
cultivated lands, had been suddenly uprooted from the 
very thick of European civilization in England or 
Germany, and planted, unaltered, far away in the 
“ waste howling wilderness.” 

The primitive and quiet people (Moravians) of 
German parentage who inhabit the town perfectly 
harmonize, in appearance and character, with the cir- 
cumstances of the place, and the impression they con- 
vey. In the day-time so few people appear abroad that 
the town seems to be almost deserted ; but those who 
do appear then, and towards evening, when they walk 
abroad or sit at their doors, are uniformly clean and 
neat, though homely in their appearance. Fashion is 
never heard of there, and probably many long years 
have passed away since the cut of their clothes received 
the slightest modification. Intoxication is not known 
among them, and the outbreakings of improper passions 
are seldom witnessed ; and in their traffics they are the 
only people for thousands of miles around them who 
do not name, as a first price, a sum beyond that 
which affords a reasonable profit. We were not at 
first aware of this; and as common and costly expe- 
rience had taught us the necessity of bating the first 
prices named, we were about to do so in purchasing 
some cutlery at Sarepta, when we were quietly, but 
decidedly, informed that prices were always fixed with 
a full consideration of what was due both to the seller 
and the buyer, and that no alteration was then ever made, 

We were informed that the population of the place 
amounted to 400, and had never exceeded 500. From 
the comparative solitude of the streets, the traveller 
would hesitate to think the number of people nearly so 
large as even this, unless the Sunday afforded him an 
opportunity of observing almost the entire population 
proceeding towards their neat and spacious chapel, the 
women in their plain linen dresses, with whimsical but 
not unbecoming little white caps; and the men in their 
holiday clothes, with red-edged books ~—— o- arms; 
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Until an opportunity is thus afforded of counting the 
number of the hands subject to the operation of a prin- 
ciple which regards idleness as a crime, and perhaps 
until their operations are well inspected, no idea can 
be furmed of the activity which reigns in this little 
colony. In this remote and quiet place there is a 
great deal of business going on, without any bustle or 
stir to denote its presence. The manufactures of this 
little town are held in high esteem throughout the 
Russian empire for solid and superior fabric, and may 
be found as “ strongly recommended ” articles in the 
shops of Moscow and St. Petersburgh. There are mills, 
distilleries, tanneries, &c.; and while all the handicraft 
trades are practised, there are important manufac- 
tures carried on of silk, cotton, and linen hose, 
candles, soap, snuff; and they manufacture a peculiar 
cap of coloured cotton, which is much in demand 
among the wives of the Don Cossacks. The spot 
inhabited by these industrious and worthy Hernhutters 
is little favoured by nature ; nevertheless, the care and 
skill of man, and the force of industry, have invested 
the stubborn soil with cultivated fields, rich meadows, 
vineyards, orchards, and beautiful gardens. These 
furnish, besides grain, most species of fruits and le- 
gumes ; tobacco also is cultivated, which, together with 
the little wine and more brandy, made from the pro- 
duce of their vineyards, furnish objects of advantageous 
traffic. From their raisins they also extract a syrup 
which is employed for the same uses as sugar. Besides 
their own manufactures and produce, articles from 
remote countries may be found in their warehouses. 
But no other than genuine articles—none pretending 
to be what they are not—could be seen there. Thus, 
English cutlery of the best sort could be obtained at a 
price which, considering the distance, strikes one as 
remarkably low; but none of the common hardware 
made in Russia after English patterns, and stamped 
with English names, could -be seen in the town, either 
as used by the inhabitants themselves or sold by them 
to others. __ 

Such is Sarepta—beaitiful and dignified in all the 
simple beauties and dignities of civilization ; and with 
little of the crime and evil within its walls which too 
frequently disgrace the dwellings of civilized men. 
But a walk of ten minutes from the centre of Sarepta 
conducts the traveller into the desert where the soil 
crackles beneath his feet, and from the well-built and 
comfortable houses ‘of European civilization to the 
dark tents of the Kalmucks and strange features of a 
different and barbarous race of men. It is not in lan- 
guage to express the effect produced on the mind of a 
stranger by the close approximation of human beings 
and forms of society so completely different ; and this 
effect is the stronger from the fact that a person travel- 
1ing towards Astrakhan encounters the encampments 
of the Kalmucks for'the first time in the neighbourhood 
of Sarepta; the force of the contrast is therefore not 
weakened by any previous familiarity with this remark- 
able people and their modes of life. One of the three 
great hordes into which they are divided frequent the 
neighbourhood of Sarepta during the summer months, 
and had not all removed when we arrived at the town. 


Our limits only allow us to state the history of | P 


Sarepta very briefly. ‘The desire of the Moravians to 
render: themselves useful to the Kalmucks being known, 
the Empress Catherine, in 1764, issued an edict in their 
favour, and signified a wish that they should form a 
settlement on thé banks of the Wolga. The “brethren” 
gladly accepted the proposal, and the year following 
five of their number proceeded from Germany to 
St. Petersburgh, and from thence to the banks of the 
Wolga,; where they began, with the assistance of some 
Russians, to erect the necessary buildings, to cultivate 
the ground, and to work at their trades, The arrival of 
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new parties of “ brethren” and “ sisters” in subsequent 
years, not only increased the number of inhabitants, 
but in a short time rendered it a very flourishing place, 
and an addition was in after years made to its prosperity 
by the discovery of a mineral spring about five miles 
from the town. The settlement was temporarily broken 
up in 1774, in consequence of the revolt of the Cossacks 
of the Oural; and, not many years since, a part of the 
town was destroyed by fire, from the effects of which 
calamity it had not recovered at the period of our visit. 
The Kalmucks in their neighbourhood have behaved 
with great civility, respect, and kindness, from the 
beginning ; and at a very early period their khans issued 
an edict for regulating the conduct of their subjects 
with respect to the land belonging to the settlement. 
The settlers have failed in their attempts to extend the 
benefits of religious instruction to the Kalmucks, and 
the object has now for several years been relinquished. 


HOGARTH AND HIS WORKS.—No. IX. 


Tus Evecrion.—P are I. 


Doss the picture before us altogether represent a past 
state of society? We fear not. A great change in our 
laws has swept away many of the constituencies who were 
most open to the evil influences of electioneering riot 
and corruption ; but are there not many still among us 
who-look upon the solemn trust of an elector lightly 
and selfishly,—who seek in its exercise for some grati- 
fication of their vanity, or their sensuality, or their 
avarice? As long as this social ignorance exists, 
Hogarth’s prints of ‘ the Election’ will have more than 
historical truth. They will be bitter satires, in which 
every venal elector may find a record of his own crimes 
and follies. 

Hogarth’s Election prints are four in number :—1, 
The Feast; 2, the Canvass; 3, The Polling; 4, The 
Chairing. They were published separately: the first 
appearing in 1755, and the last in 1758. The “ treat- 
ing,” which was in Hogarth’s time so extensively 
employed for the debasement of electors, has been 
greatly curtailed by statute and by custom. But the 
evil practice still exists; and men who are about to 
discharge a duty which requires a sound exercise of the 
judgment, are, in some places, kept in a state of riotous 
excess, which utterly disqualifies them for making a 
wise and honest choice of a representative. We are 
improved, no doubt, since Hogarth’s time; and there 
are many amongst us who apply themselves to the dis- 
charge of the elective trust with the high spirit and 
conscientious prudence which show their sense of the 
obligation by which they are bound to their country 
to make a fit choice of one who is to protect the dearest 
interests of the community. But there are others, we 
apprehend, who would still sell “‘ their birthright for a 
mess of pottage.” May they learn better 

‘The Election Feast’ is, in many respects, one of 
the most wonderful of Hogarth’s performances. The 
inexhaustible variety of character, and the distinctness 
with which the whole scene is brought out by the action 
and expression of the severalgroups and individuals, are 
apparent to the most superficial observation. To a 
erson acquainted with the principles of art, the skill 
with which the scene is managed appears as perfect in 
its kind as the composition of any of the great pictures 
of the historical painters: let us endeavour to give a 
key to this remarkable work. 

The candidate is at the top of the table, on the left 
of the picture. An old woman, such as the “ fat woman 
of Brentford,” in Shakspeare’s ‘ Merry Wiyes’ is op- 
pressing him with her caresses. An elector is knocking 
their heads together, in the spirit of impudent familiarity 
which election license engenders. In the foreground, 
near the candidate, is a dealer in haberdashery, who has 
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brought his ribands and gloves to bribe the electors’ 
wives; he is paid by a promissory note, which he does 
not appear much to relish, The man in the wig, on 
the left of the candidate, is a person of some rank, who 
is writhing under the coarse jokes of the fellows at his 
side. The gluttonous clergyman next this group, who 
is suffering from the heated room and the chafing-dish 
near him, over which he is warming his venison, is a 
character which of course is extinct. The practical 
jesters who are amusing themselves and their com- 
panions—the one by comparing chins with the fiddler, 
the other by making up the back of his hand to re- 
present his neighbour's rueful face—belong to every 
age. ‘The alderman at the bottom of the table in a fit 
of apoplexy—the wife threatening her husband with 
domestic vengeance if he refuses the tempting bribe, 
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whose temptation is to be found in the rags of his little 
boy—the attorney knocked off his chair by a brickbat 
which has come through the window—and the man on 
the floor having gin poured upon his broken head—are 
fair examples of election occurrences, wherever men 
have not learnt to forego greediness, venality, and mob 
violence. These things will perhaps always exist where 
there is popular ignorance. The flags of the rival 
candidates in Hogarth’s print show the materials with 
which prejudice and passion work. On one is written 
“* Give us our eleven days ;”—in allusion to the altera- 
tion of style, which was an unpopular measure ;—on 
emer carried by the mob without, appears “ No 
ews!” 

We cannot attempt any minuter description of the 

print: it will bear a careful study. 
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OLD TRAVELLERS.—BUSBEQUIUS.—No. III. 
From Nissa Busbequius travelled on to Sophia, which 
was once the capital of the kings of Bulgaria, and then 
of the despots of Servia, until the, were conquered by 
the Turks. He found it “ a town large enough, and 
well inhabited both by citizens and strangers.” 

From Sophia, or St. Sophia, as it is frequently called, 
he continued his journey for several days‘ through the 
pleasant and not unfruitful valleys of Bulgaria.” All 
the time he was in that country the only sort of bread 
he could get were cakes baked under ashes upon the 
hearth. “The women and maidens,” he says, “ do 
sell them, for they have no bakers in those parts; and 
when they see any travellers coming that are likely to 
pay for what they eat, immediately they knead a little 
dough with water, without any leaven, and lay it upon 
tiles, under the ashes, and so bring out their cakes 
piping hot, and sell them for a very trifling matter : 
other vietuals being also very cheap there.” 

He was much struck with the garments and head- 
dress of the Bulgarian women. Of the first he says, 
* They commonly wear nothing save a wide long smock 
ot «shift, made of linen thread, but as coarse as our 
sack-eloths, And yet these coarse garments are worked 
by them with several stripes of fanciful needle-work in 
colours, and with this loose parti-coloured habit they 
mightily please themselves ; so that when they saw our 
shirts, made of the finest linen, they much wondered at 
our modesty that we should be content to wear them 
unseen under our clothes, and without having various 
works of divers colours upon them.” 

Of the second he says, “ But that which I most 
admired in them were the towers they wore on their 
heads. They were made of straw. The figure of these 
hats differs from that of the hats women wear in our 
country, for ours hang down on the shoulders, and the 
lowest part of the hat is the broadest, and thence it 
rises, as it were, into a pyramid at top; but theirs is 
narrowest below, and thence rises up like the shape of 
a huge spinning-top to a great height above the head ; 
and also the crown, or that part of the hat that looks 
upwards toward the sky, is both very capacious and 
very open, so that it seems made to take in rain, as 
ours are to shelter us against it. But in the space 
which lies between the upper and lower part of the hat, 
they hang pieces of coin, little pictures or images, small 

- parcels of painted glass, or whatever else is resplendent, 
though never so mean; and all these things are ac- 
counted very ornamental among them. These hats 
make them look taller and more majestic than they 
really are ; but they are easily blown off their heads by 
a gust of wind, and do, indeed, by any slight motion, 
fall of themselves.” 

After these descriptions of their toilette, he indulges 
in the following quaint style of reflection :— 

“ When they appeared to us in this dress, methought 
they resembled Clytemnestra, or some Hecuba or other, 
in the flourishing time of Troy, The sight suggested to 
me some pious meditations, viz., how frail and changeable 
a thing that which is called ‘ nobility of birth’ is: for 
when I asked of some of those lasses, they that seemed 
the handsomest among them, concerning their stock 
and lineage, they told me they were descended from the 
chief nobles of that country ; and some of them were 
of a royal progeny, though now it was their fate to 
m herdsmen or shepherds; for nobility is very little 
esteemed in the dominions held by the Turks.” 

The Bulgarians, like the Servians, are of the great 
Sclavonian family. They speak a dialect of the Slave or 
Sclavonian language, differing little from those spoken 
in Rassia, Poland, Servia, Bohemia, Dalmatia, &e. In 
the last: Russian war against Turkey, the Muscovite 
troops could converse with these inoffensive peasants 
without much difficulty. “ It is thought,” says Busbe- 
quius, “ that the Bulgarians had their origin in Scythia, 
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| near the river Volga, and that they changed their habi- 
tations, and came into these parts of Europe, when 
other nations or hordes, either compelled by force o., 
prompted by choice, changed theirs; and that they 
were called Bulgarians, i, e, Volgarians, from the river 
Volga, aforesaid.” 

Several modern travellers who have visited Bulgaria 
have been struck with the resemblance its rude villages 
and pastoral settlements bear to the descriptions we 
have of Scythian or Tartar towns, 

“ After their migration from the Volga,” continues 
Busbequius, “they fixed their habitations upon those 
parts of Mount Hemus that lie between Sophia and 
Philippopolis, which country is naturally very strong. 
There, for a long time, they baffled all the power o» 
the Grecian emperors, and killed Baldwin the elder, 
Earl of Flanders, then Emperor of Constantinople, 
after they had taken him in a hot skirmish. Yet for 
all this they were not able to resist the powerful Turks, 
but were overcome and miserably enslaved by them.” 
They are now, next to the Armenians, the most peace- 
ful subjects in the sultan’s dominions ; though, during 
the late war, they are said to have shown a decided 
partiality to their co-religionists the Russians, who, 
moreover, spring from the same great race as them- 
selves. In their native mountains the Bulgarians are 
nearly all shepherds or herdsmen. ‘They are fond of 
dancing and music, Their favourite instrument is the 
bag-pipe, which, as we have said on a former occasion, 
when describing it among the shepherds of the Abruzzi 
in Italy, is found in nearly all the mountainous coun- 
tries of the world. Every spring a certain number of 
these poor feliows go to Constantinople, to attend the 
sultan’s numerous stud that are then sent out to grass 
in the “ Valley of the Sweet Waters,”—a beautiful 
place at the end of the Golden Horn, or port. In con- 
sideration of this service they are exempted from the 
kharatch, or poll-tax, paid by the rayah subjects in 
Turkey, and enjoy a few trifling privileges. Rude as 
their skill is, it covers their expenses on the road. They 
generally contrive to reach the capital a week or two 
before the sultan’s horses are confided to their eare. 
They spend their time profitably in playing and dancing 
in the streets and coffee-houses of Constantinople, 
where the Turks reward them with as*; and 
even afterwards, when with the horses at the “ Sweet 
Waters,” they have opportunities of employing their 
talents ; for that spot is crowded on every holiday with 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Franks. Their 
bag-pipes are generally accompanied by small tabors. 
Their dancing is grotesque in the extreme. About the 
middle of June, when the steeds are returned to their 
stalls in the seraglio, the Bulgarians set off for their 
mountain-homes, and again pay for their lodging and 
food on the way with tunes and dances. They are 
simple, but strange, and almost wild in their appear- 
ance ; they are generally short, but robust ; have light 
grey eyes, high cheek-bones, and sharp hard features, 
being not unlike some of our own highland tribes. They 
wear sheepskin jackets and sheepskin caps, with the 
woolly side turned outwards, and sandals on their feet, 
of equally primitive manufacture. If these poor fellows 
carry home but the value of a few shillings in money, 
they have made a good campaign, and are accounted 
rich, 

But, to return to Busbequius. Travelling across the 
mountains of the Hemus chain, which may be better 
known to our readers under its modern name—the 
Balkan—he came to the woody and rocky defile called 
by the Turks “ Carpi-derbent,” or the Gate of the 
Narrow Passage. Having gone safely through this 
mountain-pass, which descends towards the plains of 
Thrace, he presently reached the classic river Hebrus, 


* Very small Turkish coins, many of which go to make an 
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that has its source in the neighbouring mount Rho- 
dope, that towered within sight, “ all covered over with 


deep snow.” ‘This was the scene of the fabled catas- 
trophe of Orpheus, whose dissevered head (in my- 
thology) floated down the stream of the Hebrus to 
the Aigean Sea, murmuring as it went the name of 
his mueh-loved mistress—* Eurydice!” “ Eurydice !” 
But the Austrian ambassador was not so poetical on 
the occasion as the English ambassador’s wife—the 
fair and witty Lady Mary Montague, who, nearly two 
centuries after, travelled over much of the same ground 
that Busbequius took in his route. 

Shortly after coming in siglt of the river Hebrus 
Busbequius arrived at Philippopolis. The plain before 
that city was full of round hills of earth, or tumuli, like 
those that exist and are so celebrated in the plains of 
Troy. The Turks told him their nation had raised these 
tumuli as monuments of great battles, and to cover the 
graves of such as had nobly fallen in them. The Turks 
no doubt raised some of them, but many existed in an- 
cient times. Herodotus mentions the erection of some 
of them, in this particular country, by the army of Darius, 
whilst on its march against the Scythians. They are 
found not merely in the plain of Philippopolis, but all 
through Thrace. On the other side of the Balkan 
mountains they are seen scattered here and there all 
the way to the Danube; from the other side of 
the Danube they extend all along the shores of the 
Black Sea to the Crimea, whence, as we have men- 
tioned in the Travels of Rubruquis, they are to be 
traced through the Tartar deserts. Another branch of 
them runs across the plains of Poland and Russia ; but, 
at one time or another, the practice of raising them 
seems to have been common in most Asiatic and Euro- 
pean countries. It is quite certain that they are not all 
tombs. Even in comparatively recent times Turkish 
armies have been known to throw up many (and one or 
two larger than the largest in the plains of Troy) for 
the purpose of displaying on their summit the Sandjak, 
or standard of Mahomet; and it is very probable 
that their Scythian or Tartarian ancestors had a some- 
what similar custom. 

From Philippopolis Busbequius continued his journey 
to Adrianople, whence he proceeded by Selivria and 
Tchurli to Constantinople. As he travelled along the 
shores of the Sea of Marmora, or the Propontis, he was 
delighted with the prospect of that narrow calm in- 
land sea. ‘“ And it was very pleasant to us,” he says, 
“‘ to behold the smooth waters, and to gather shells on 
the shore; yea, to behold shoals of dolphins sporting 
in the water, which, with the warmth of the air, was 
delightful. It can hardly be imagined how mild the 
weather is in these parts! There is, as I may call it, 
a Thracian breeze with an incredible sweetness of air.” 





MINSTREL’S COURT AND BULL-RUNNING AT 
TUTBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Among the many facetious institutions of the celebrated 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, fourth son of King 
Edward IV., may be mentioned the Minstrel’s Court, 
and its accompaniment, the bull-running, at Tutbury, 
in Staffordshire. Of his reasons for ‘instituting such 
whimsicalities we cannot pretend to form any judgment, 
but that they had existence for a long succession of 
years, and in fact till nearly the end of the last century, 
is a fact not to be disputed. 

To enter into the history of minstrels or minstrelsy, 
would (however interesting in itself) be here unneces- 
sary. The order appears to have been a privileged one, 
and its members were always assured of a hearty wel- 
come wherever they chose to confer the honour of a 
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their institution ; for, like bards of still older times, 
they possessed all the legendary lore of the country, 
and repeated their histories and rhymes for the gratifi- 
cation of their patron, at every feast and every time of 
public entertainment. 

To encourage these itinerant musicians, and to assist 
them in the improvement of the science of music, may 
perhaps have been one cause of the mirth-loving duke 
forming all those in his own neighbourhood into a cor- 
poration, subject to the government of a chief under 
the title of “ Kina or tue Minsrrets.” The instru- 
ment for investing him with this authority is thus 
translated from the original Norman French, dated in 
the fourth year of Richard II. 

“John, by the Grace of God, King of Castile and 
Leon, Duke of Lancaster, to all who shall see or hear 
these our letters greeting. Know ye that we have 
ordained, constituted, and assigned to our well-beloved 
the King of the Minstrels, in our honour of Tutbury, 
who is, or for the time shall be, to apprehend and arrest 
all the minstrels in our said honour and franchises that 
refuse to do the service and attendance which appertains 
to them to do, from ancient times at Tutbury aforesaid, 
yearly on the days of the Assumption of our Lady, 
giving and granting to the said King of the Minstrels 
for the time being, full power and commandment to: 
make them reasonably to justify, and to constrain them 
to perform, their services and attendance, in manner as: 
belongeth to them, and has been here used and of 
ancient times accustomed.” 

By this instrument, however, it appears that the 
Duke of Lancaster before that time considered these 
minstrels as his vassals, and expected certain services’ 
and attendance from them, which, in all probability, 
being irregularly paid, rendered some rules or regula- 
tions absolutely necessary. He then, in addition to the 
power given to the King, very soon afterwards esta- 
blished the Minstrel’s Court, where all plaints and con- 
troversies among the minstrels might be heard and: 
determined. “ It was held,” says Sir Oswald Mosley 
in his ‘ History of Tutbury,’ “ before the steward of 
the honour, on the morrow after the Assumption; and 
the jury, who consisted of musicians, elected four stew- 
ards, one of whom was to be king for the ensuing’ year. 
These officers, when elected, had full power and autho-' 
rity to levy and distrain for all such fines and amerce- 
ments as were inflicted by the’ jury of the said court 
upon any minstrels for the infraction of such orders as: 
were then made for the government of that society ; and 
the amount of such fines was returned at every audit 
by the stewards, one moiety of which went to the Duke 
of Lancaster, and the other to the stewards for their 
trouble.” 

The court thus established continued for many years, 
and orders were annually issued for the better govern- 
ment of a body always too much inclined to become 
refractory. As a specimen of what these orders were, 
the foliowing, of the date of Charles I., is extracted’ 
from the original manuscript in the office of the duchy. 

“‘ Orders made and set forth by the Honourable 
Edward Lord Newburgh, Chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, and the Counsel of his Majesty’s Court of 
the Duchy Chamber, in the fifth year of the reign of 
King Charles the First, for the better ordering and 
governing his Majesty’s Court, called the Minstrel’s 
Court, yearly holden at Tutbury, on the morrow after 
the Feast of the Assumption of our Lady, and of the 
musicians and minstrels within the counties of Stafford 
and Derby, who owe suit to the same court.” 

“ That no person shall use or exercise the art and 
science of music within the said counties, as a common 
musician or minstrel, for benefit and gains, except he 
have served and been brought up in the same art and 


visit, This at least was the case in the early period of | science, by the space of seven years, and be allowed’ 
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and admitted so to do at the said court by the jury 
thereof, and by the consent of the steward of the said 
court for the time being, on pain of forfeiting, for every 
month that he shall so offend, three shillings and four- 
pence. And that no such musician or minstrel shall take 
into his service to teach and instruct any one in the said 
art and science, for any shorter time than for the space of 
seven years, under the pain of forfeiting, for every such 
offence, forty shillings. And that all the musicians and 
minstrels aboye-mentioned shall appear yearly at the 
court called the Minstrel’s Court, on pain of forfeiting, 
for every default, according. to old custom, three shil- 
lings and fourpence.” 

Thius it appears that the intention of this court was 
principally to encourage the study and_ practice of 
music, and that this was continually enforced in their 
annual orders.. The end, however, which such a study 
sought to attain could not be that of softening the 
manners of mankind, or of fostering the feelings of 
humanity in the inhabitants of Tutbury and its neigh- 

; for we find coeval with this court, and in ‘a 
great measure forming “ part and parcel” of it, the 
establishment of that barbarous and disgraceful exhibi- 
tion known by-the name of the ,“'Tutbury Bull-run- 
ning,” a ceremony compared to which a common bull- 
baiting is a mereiful amusement. bedr 

John of Gaunt married for his second wife Constance 
of Castile, eldest daughter and heiress of Don Pedro, 
king of Castile and, Leon. This; lady chose 'Tutbury 
for her general residence, and those authors who wish 
to ‘find an excuse for the. institution of so truly bar- 
barons‘a.custom attribute its. origin to a wish on the 
part ofthe duke to divert his queen by a popular 
exhibition resembling in some measure the bull-fights 
of her native country.” Of this custom Sir Oswald 
Mosley. thus’ speaks, after taking the leading part of 
his aecount from-Dr, Plott's.* History of Staffordshire :’ 

This custom’ {the bull-running) was thus celebrated 
on the Feast. of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
* All the minstrels within the: honour came early on 
that day to the house of the bailiff of the manor of 
Tutbury, and from thence to the parish church in pro- 
cession, the *t king of the minstrels.” for the year past 
walking between the-steward and the bailiff of the 
manor, attended. by the: four stewards of the king 
of the -minstrels, each witha white wand in his 
hand, and the rest of the company following in ranks 
of two and two together, with the music playing 
before them. After service was ended, they pro- 
ceeded in the same order from the church to the castle- 
hall, where the said steward and bailiff took their 
seats, placing the king of the minstrels between them, 
whose duty it is to cause every minstrel dwelling within 
the honour. who makes default to be presented and 
amerced.. The court of the minstrels is then opened in 
the usual way, and proclamation made that every 
minstrel dwelling within the honour of Tutbury, in any 
of the counties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Lan- 
caster, or Warwick, should draw near and give his 
attendance; and that if any man would be assigned of 
suitor. plea, he should come in and be heard. Then all 
the musicians being called over by a court-roll, two 
juries are enipanelled, one for Staffordshire and one for 
the other counties, whose names being delivered to the 
steward and.called over, and appearing to be full juries, 
the foreman of each is sworn, and then the rest of them, 
in the manner usual in other courts. The stewatd then 
proceeds to charge them, first commending to their 
considerations the antiquity and excellence of all music, 
both on wind and stringed instruments; and the 
effect it has upon the passions, proving the same by 
various examples; how the use of it has always been 
allowed in praising and glorifying God, and skill in it 
esteemed so highly that it has always been ranked 
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amongst the liberal arts, and admired in all civilized 
states; exhorting them, upon this account, to be very 
careful to make choice of such men to be officers 
amongst them as fear God, are of good life and con- 
versation, and have knowledge and skill in the practice 
of this art. When the charge is ended, the jurors pro- 
ceed to the election of the officers for the next year, the 
king being chosen out of the four stewards, two of 
them out of Staffordshire and two of them out of 
Derbyshire, three being chosen by the jurors, and the 
fourth by him who keeps the court and the deputy 
steward or clerk. The jurors then depart out of the 
court; and the steward with his assistants, and the 
king of the minstrels, in the mean time partake of a 
banquet, during which the other musicians play upon 
their several instruments; but as soon as the jurors 
return; they present, in the first place, the new king 
whom they have chosen; upon which. the old king, 
rising from his seat, delivers to him his wand of office, 
and then drinks a cup of wine to his health and pros- 
perity; in like manner the old stewards salute the 
new, and resign their offices to their successors. The 
election being thus concluded, the court rises, and all 
repair to another large room within the castle, where a 
plentiful dinner is prepared for them ; after which the 
minstrels went anciently to the priory gate, but, after 
the dissolution, to a barn near the town, in expecta- 
tion of the bull being turned loose for them. This 
bull was formerly found by the prior of Tutbury, 
but afterwards by the Duke of Devonshire, who 
enjoys the priory lands. His horns were sawed off, 
his ears cropped, his tail cut off to the stump, all his 
hody smeared over with soap, and his nostrils blown 
full of pounded pepper. Whilst this inhuman prepa- 
ration is in progress, the steward makes proclamation 
that all manner of persons should give way to the bull, 
no person coming nearer unto him than forty feet, ex- 
cept the minstrels, but that all should attend to their 
own safety, every one at his peril. Thus enraged to 
the utmost, the poor animal is then turned out, to be 
taken by the minstrels and none else within the county 
of Stafford, between the time of his being turned out 
and the setting of the sun on the same day. If the 
bull escapes, he remains the property of the person who 
gave it; but if any of the minstrels can take and lay 
hold of him, so as to cut off a small portion of hair, 
and bring the same to the market-cross-in proof of 
their having taken him, the bull is then brought to the 
bailiff’s house, where a collar and rope are fastened to 
him, by which he is brought. to the bull-ring in the 
High Street, and there baited with dogs: after which 
the minstrels had him for their own, and might sell, 
2 and divide him among themselves, as they thought 
.” 

Such an institution as this can only be considered as 
disgraceful to the founder, and as stamping with the 
indelible mark of barbarity that country which woula 
tolerate its exercise. Yet, revolting as it is, it continued 
to be celebrated from about 1377 to 1778, when a tra- 
gical event, the death of a bull persecutor, gave the 
Duke of Devonshire immediate occasion for abolishing 
the practice altogether. The history presents, alto- 
gether, one of those singular contradictions which are 
often exhibited -in the progress of a people towards 
civilization. The union of the refinement of the Min- 
strel’s Court with the barbarity of bull-running, marks 
a state of knowledge and taste amongst a few, existing 
m the midst of gross general ignorance, 
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